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THE SABBATH SCHOOL TRUAN'T; 

Or, Temptation not Resisted. Written for the New 
England Sabbath School Union, and sold at their 
Depository, No. 79 Cornhill, Boston. 

The above named book is just from the Press. It 
is a very interesting narrative, beginning with a con- 
versation between Mr. Harris and his son William, 
respecting George, a boy, who by neglecting his Sab- 
bath School, profaning the Sabbath, and subsequent 
vices, had brought himself to the Poor House. 

Mr. Harris and William went to see George, while 
sick in that situation; and he gave them an account 
of his vicious course, and the grief it occasioned his 
pious Mother, when on her dying bed. 

The manner in which he was tempted to neglect 
his Sabbath School is described in the following ex- 
tract:— 

‘* There was a Sabbath School in town, to which 
my father sent me, and which indeed put some 
restraint upon my conduct. TI could not entirely 
forget during the week the lessons of the Sabbath. 
And as my teacher would often refer to that day 
when all must give an account of the deeds done 
in the body, I felt that I was a sinner, and that my 
account must be given with shame and confusion. 
Oh, could my conviction then have been deepen- 
ed! Had I repented and sought that forgiveness 
which I needed, and that grace to guide my err- 
ing heart aright, which none ever sought in vain, 
how many hours and even years of misery should 
I have escaped. 

‘¢ But, you remember James Hardy, sir, do you 
not, the son of the blacksmith in the village?” 

‘«*Yes, very well,” replied Mr. Harris. ‘‘Many 
an hour of sorrow has he caused his parents; but 
he has gone to reap his reward.” 

‘¢ Ah, sir, I feared almost to ask after him. IJ 
have heard nothing for years, of his conduct, but 
he was such a sinner when I knew him, that bad 
as I was, I was sometimes shocked at his crimes, 
But did he die at home, sir?” 

‘* No, letters were received by his father not 
long since, giving an account of his death in the 
West Indies, with the yellow fever. He contin- 
ued a wretched being till the last, and when seiz- 
ed with the fever, soon lost his reason, and in this 
state was hurried from this life to the judgment 
seat of Christ.” 

A deep sigh from George told how he felt on hear- 
ing such news of his early playmate and his com- 
panion during years of his after life. But he 
thought of himself too, and expressed his thank- 
fulness that God had not called him from this 
world in so sudden a manner, and had allowed 
him time and opportunity for repentance after so 
long a life of sin. 

















** James was the first bad boy, with whom I 
formed any acquaintance,” continued George. 
** He went to the Sabbath School with me, and as 
we lived in the same direction from the school, we 
often walked together on Sunday morning. But 
instead of repeating our lessons, and talking about 
the instructions our teacher so kindly gave us, we 
often wished there was no Sabbath School, and 
talked of our plans for play the next week. 

** Well do I remember my first truant day from 
the Sabbath School. We had often, as I said, 
wished there was no Sabbath School. One bright 
Sunday morning of summer, just as we got out of 
sight of his father’s house, James told me he knew 
where there was a bird’s nest with five eggs in it. 
‘ And,’ says he, ‘ if you will go with me, I will show 
you where it is, and perhaps they are hatched by 
this time, and if we can get the young ones you 
shall have half.’ 

** * But,’ said I, ‘ what will our teachers say 
when they know it; I am afraid we shall get found 
out.’ 

**¢ Poh! no you won’t, George,’ said he, ‘ if we 
go next Sunday, they’ll think we were sick or 
something? 

‘* * But supposing they should ask us why we did 
not come.’ 

‘© « Why, I'll tell ’em I had to go of an errand, 
and I like such errands as this, I tell ye, and you 
can say you was sick, and they’ll never know.’ 

**< But I don’t like to tell a lie, and that would 
be a right down one; I am afraid I should be siek 
in earnest next Sunday.’ ‘Poh, you are a real 
coward, George, afraid of your Sunday School 
teacher; afraid you shall be sick, just for taking a 
little walk in the woods instead of going to school; 
before I’d own that. Come,’ said he, ‘ ’tis but a 
little way up this lane,4,and he turned from the 
way to the school, pullift me by the jacket along 
with him. [See Picture. | 

‘*T went with him slowly at first, for my con- 
science was not entirely seared then. But the 
boisterous glee of James, and his ridicule of my 
cowardice, soon cured me of my little reluctance, 
and we rambled through the woods seeking for 
nests till the bell rang for meeting, when we con- 
trived to get into the meetinghouse without seeing 
the teacher. . Every event, and almost every word 
and thought of that day, now come back on my 
reeollection as though it were but yesterday. 

‘* As I sat in the pew I felt as if every one was 
looking at me, knowing my conduct. I did not 
dare to look at the pew where my teacher sat, for 
I knew his eye would be upon me; and what ex- 
cuse should 1 make for my absence; he would 
see me and know [ was not sick, so I could not 
tell him what James had said I might. And then, 
too, I thought the minister meant me in many of 
his remarks. He told about the first sins which, 
if not repented of, lead on to greater, and unless 
the grace of God prevent, finally terminate in ruin. 

‘*Oh, would that I had really felt that they were 
indeed for me; but my heart was hardened, and 
I went from the place thinking only how I might 
escape detection. 

‘**T succeeded in getting home without seeing 
my teacher, and as my father did not suspect me, 
I began to feel easier before night. 

‘* During the week James and J met frequently, 
and I'soon so forgot my feelings as to form plans 
for future Sundays when we could escape from 
school. 

‘It rained on the next Sabbath, so that we had 
no temptation to play the truant that day, and I 
went to the school, revolving in my mind some ex- 
cuse, never thinking of owning my fault and doing 








better for the future, but only of escaping for the 
present. 

‘* But my teacher was not thcre; astranger stp- 
plied his place, who told us he was sick. I was 
glad of it; yes, wicked as it was, I was glad he 
was sick, for, thought I, by the time he is well, he 
will have forgotten that I was not here. 

‘* Was n’t that lucky, Jim, said I, as soon as we 
could get together, after the school was dismissed, 
wasn’t it lucky my teacher was sick and could 
not come to-day; but what did you say to yours? 

*** Say! I told him father was sick and wanted 
me to go after the doctor, and father wasn’t at 
meeting you know, so he could n’t tell but what 
*twas all true, so he said he was sorry to hear it, 
and that perhaps he should be able to call and see 
him soon. I hope he won’t though, for then it 
might all out.’ 

‘* Thus was my first truancy not detected, my 
conscierce was hardened, and the first step taken 
in that long and broad road to ruin which I have 
since walked in so long.” 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
REASONS FOR GRATITUDE. 

‘* Father,” said Charles Edwards, suddenly 
raising his head from a book which he had been 
intently reading for some time, ‘‘I did not know 
before how much reason we have to be grateful, 
that we live in a land of schools, and reading, and 
knowledge.” 

** No, my son, we shall never know in this world 
ALL the reasons we have of gratitude to our Heav- 
enly Father; but what has awakened yours just 
now?”” 

‘*T am reading an account of Mohammedan 
schools, written by a gentleman who lived several 
years in Mohammedan countries; and I think the 
boys might just as well have staid at home, as at- 
tended them. If you please I will read it to you, 
father, and I am sure you will pity the poor boys 
who receive such instruction.”’ 

Mr. Edwards assented, and Charles read as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ If a stranger in a Moslem country, in pass- 
ing through the streets, is attracted by a noise for 
which he cannot satisfactorily account, towards 
the building in which the school is held, he will, 
on looking in, probably see a long narrow room, 
at one end of which is seated a man with-a long 
beard, while the sides are lined with little boys of 
various ages squatted upon their heels on the 
floor, which is generally covered with a thick mat, 
in addition to which those parents who can afford 
it provide their sons with a bit of carpet or felt, in 
Persia, cr with a cushion, in Turkey, to place be- 
tween them and the mat. Some of the elder boys 
go so far as to obtain a cushion to introduce be- 
tween their backs and the wall, but this luxury is 
rather discountenanced by the masters as an en- 
croachment on their own peculiar dignities. All 
the boys have their heads covered; but they are 
without their shoes, which are left near the door, . 
so mingled, and so similar in shape and color, that 
it would seem difficult for each one to find his 
own; but on the breaking up, every one seems to 
slip his feet into his own shoes, without any ofthat 
individual hesitation or general confusion which 
might be expected. When the boys are learning 
their lessons or repeating them to their master, 
they do so all at once, with a loud voice and with 
a continual see-saw of the body, without which 
movement they seem to think it impossible that 
any thing can be learned. The scene which this 
affords, is exceedingly ludicrous to an European, 
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particularly as the zeal of the learner is estimated 
by the loudness of his voice and the violence of 
his see-saw; and hence, when conscious of the 
approach of a person whom the master or pupils 
wish to impress with a favorable opinion of their 
application and progress, the noise in the schools, 
which may previously have sunk into a low hum, 
rises abruptly to the clamorous uproar of many 
voices, It seems that in reading all at once to the 
master, the elder boys, if the school is large, are 
expected to give some attention to the others near 
them. The master cannot in such a noise distin- 
guish the individual accuracy of each reader; and 
his attention is therefore directed to observe that 
time is as nearly as may be kept by the voices, 
and in some measure in the motions also of the 
pupils,” 

Charles put down his book. ‘‘ What can the 
boys learn from such instruction, father?” 

** Little, indeed, my son, that can avail them in 
after life.” 

‘The writer says a little farther on, that it is 
very unusual to see persons reading to themselves 
in those countries; and that after a residence of 
several years among them, he does not recollect 
more than three instances.” 

‘There are other reasons, besides the defec- 
tive mode of instruction, which account for this. 
They have no printed literature. Their books are 
all written by the hand; and usually in a sort of 
short-hand which renders them difficult to decy- 
pher; and even after patient attention has found 
out all the words in a sentence, the sense often re- 
mains obscure, from the want of punctuation. All 
this you perceive renders reading a tedious, and 
wearisome process, instead of the easy, delightful 
employment it is with us.” 

‘* Besides, father, books must be scarce and 
expensive, if they are written, instead of printed. 
I remember reading, that before the art of printing 
was discovered, a single copy of the Bible cost so 
much that only the very rich could afford to pur- 
chase them.” 

‘“*We, my son, can hardly conceive of the 
wretched ignorance of those times, we who live in 
an age and country where books are poured forth 
from the press by thousands, and where everybody 
reads them; and where boys of ten years old have 
more of what is properly called learning than 
many a prince and nobleman of those dark ages, 
or of Mohammedan countries even now. Do you 
think we are happier in any other respect than the 
inhabitants of those countries.” 

‘* Yes indeed, father, in many.” 

‘« If the futher of one of the boys you have been 
reading about should say to him, ‘‘ Do you think 
we are happier than the people who live in the 
New World, across the great seas?” he would 
probably answer as you have. Almost all people 
think their own country and institutions the best 
in the world. Now this opinion cannot be true in 
all cases; but must sometimes be the offspring of 
ignorance, or prejutiice, or education; yours, I 
hope, Charles, is an enlightened one, for which 

ou have good reasons.” 

“I believe I have, father. Inthe first place, we 
live in a free country, and under just and equita- 
ble laws; and you know we cannot be deprived of 
life or liberty, but by ‘due process of law.’ But 
in Mohammedan countries the will of the monarch 
is the only law; and he orders his poor subjects to 
be imprisoned, or strangled, or beheaded, just as 
he pleases, and just when he pleases; and often too 
when they have committed no offence. This I 
think is enough to turn the scale in our favor, 
even if there were nothing else; then think of our 
means of instruction, our schools, and colleges, and 
books, and newspapers.” 

Mr. Edwards smiled at Charles’ earnestness. 
** Well, my son, is that all?” 

‘« Why, father, I think it a great deal.’ 

‘* So it is. But we are more favored than they 
are in several other ways, and [ should like to 
have you think of some of them.” 

‘* We have, I suppose, better houses, and fur- 


‘Yes. And unless we were for a while depriv- 
ed of them, we cannot be fully sensible how much 
they minister to our daily comfort. But the most 
precious blessing, that from which all others flow, 
which our Heavenly Father has bestowed on us, 
and withheld from them, you have not named. 
Our Bible, Charles, the Gospel of our Savicur, 
has done more than any thing else to render Eu- 
rope, and our country what they are. It has given 
us freedom, laws and literature. It has filled 
man’s heart with love tou man, and sent him about 
‘doing good,’ ministering to the wants, and sooth- 
ing the woes of his fellow creatures. It has built 
our hospitals, asylums, penitentiaries, and alms- 
houses. It has lified woman from the degraded 
state in which she is kept in eastern countries, and 
placed her in society to polish, refine, and elevate 
it; it has added a sanctity and charm to the do- 
mestic circle, by giving her there, by the side of 
man, her appropriate influence to soften his as- 
perities, smooth his roughnesses, and awaken in 
his sterner heart, the gentler charities of life. It 
has taught her, too, that she, as well as man, has 
duties to perform; and that the great purpose of 
her life should be, to serve her Creator by doing 
good to his creatures. It restrains man’s evil pas- 
sions, awakens and.strengthens his better propen- 
sities, and throws a moral light and beauty over 
society, which is seen only where this precious 
Book is freely circulated and read. Indeed time 
would fail me, were I to attempt to enumerate all 
the blessings the Bible carries with it, even in this 
world; what they shall be in the next, to those 
who heartily embrace its promises, and obey its 
precepts, eternity alone can tell.” 

**Oh, how many causes for gratitude of which 
I never thought before!”’ said Charles, very seri- 
ously. ‘I have often been thankful for you and 
my dear mother; for life and health; for food and 
clothing; for the soft green grass, the bright flow- 
ers, and warm sun, and refreshing shades of sum- 
mer; and for comfortable clothing, a warm room, 
and sparkling fire in winter; but how many rea- 
sons for gratitude have you named, of which I did 
not even think before.” 

‘* So it is with us all, my son. While the mer- 
cies of our Heavenly Father are new every morn- 
ing, and fresh every moment; while we revel in 
his bounties and delight ourselves in the abun- 
dance of his goodness, it would seem as if our 
hearts must go forth to Him in gratitude and love, 
and the best and most acceptable of all its expres- 
sions, obedience. But, alas! it is not so. While 
our hearts should be fixed on things above, they 
are placed upon the world; and while we should 
live to Him who died for us and rose again, we 
are living to ourselves—we forget the hand that 
formed, sustains and guides-us, and the Saviour 
who gave himself for us, and have need daily to 
lament that our gratitude is so feeble, and love so 
cold. But his Spirit can warm our hearts to grati- 
tude and love, and melt them into contrition; let 
us go to Him for it in faith, remembering, ‘‘ that 
he is more ready to give the Haly Spirit to them 
that ask him, than an earthly parent is to give 
good things to his children.” - 

Stockbridge. 
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From the Religious Magazine. 
THE FIRESIDE., 

It was neither the hour of morning devotion, 
nor was it evening twilight—seasons when the 
household circle were used to meet for prayer; it 
was mid-day; the sun was beaming in all his pow- 
er and majesty; and in place of a pleasant parlor, 
the customary room of worship, the family had 
gathered in the chamber of one who had long been 
a sufferer. They feared the hour of death had 
come to take from them their little one; and the 
father was offering from the deep fount of paren- 
tal love, the warm requests of them all. ‘‘ Father, 
if it be thy will,” and here the old man faltered; 
‘if it be thy will, Father in heaven,” again he 











niture, and more convenient utensils.” 





said, and there was silence. But soon gathering 





anew his wonted firmness, and aided by a heav- 
enly whisper, he added, ‘‘ give us back the child 
of our old age, and may she live before thee; 
write her name in the book of life; bathe her soul 
in the blood of a Redeemer, and then, oh help us 
each to say, not our will, but thine be done.” 
Those who had been kneeling beside the couch, 
then rose; they gazed upon the sick, and, as they 
feared, the dying one; there was marble paleness 
there; the blue veins might be traced in all their 
windings, upon the pale forehead, and the wasted 
hand, and they felt that hope of life could be in- 
dulged no more. But the father’s faith fails not. 
‘* Thou who saidst to the dead, come forth; speak 
but the word, and this sickness can be healed, and 
this child can be restored; nevertheless, not as 
we will, but as thou wilt.” He looks again; but 
no change has come upon her; the mother stands 
pressing the almost lif-less hand of her child; she 
gazes, andissilent. Her heart is too full of grief 
to find relief in speech; she listens to the prayer, 
and feels—deeply feels each word it utters, but 
she does no more. Fanny, the sister ‘and the 
playmate of the sick, stands by her; the tears, 
unbidden and unchecked, flow from her eyes; her 
heart, unused to sorrow, is now filled with grief, 


jand she feels that this is mystery. Brothers and 


sisters from the school-room, from the farm, from 


home, and from abroad are here; for who would 


be absent from a scene like this, although so sad? 

‘‘ We will leave her to a Father’s care,”’ said 
the white haired man; ‘‘ for he has said he will 
never leave nor forsake those who trust him; and 
may the blessing of the Father, of the Son, and of 
the Spirit, rest upon her, and upon each of you, 
my children, and upon us forever.” Then he 
leaves the chamber, for he would gather strength 
alone, to meet the parting trial; brothers one by 
one withdraw; she who is sick, is lying there un- 
conscious of their sorrow; her sleep, they fear, .is 
the sleep of death; and they leave her. Her sis- 
ters promise to summon all again, should any 
change come upon the form or spirit. And now 
the silence and the stillness, which is always known 
in the hour of death, rests upon all the inmates of 
the once gladsome household. Some are alone, 
and are bowed in prayer; some have wept till 
they can weep no more; all are waiting for the 
soul’s departure. ‘The mother stands by the bed- 
side, watching if the breath should cease; she 
has watched long, but now she thinks there is a 
change. She thinks, in place of the former death 
like breathings, that her sleep is calmer, and ence 
more she has hope. The father enters, and he, 
too, gazes witha father’s fondness upon the change. 
Grace soon opens her mild and gentle eyes, and 
as they meet the affectionate glance of her parents, 
and of those she loves, she gives a sweet and hap- 
py smile, such as she was so often wont to cast 
upon them in brighter days. And again she falls 
asleep, and it seems to be into refreshing and 
peacefulslumbers. ‘‘ Let us,” said the aged man, 
praise the name ‘‘ of our covenant-keeping God; 
let us bring before him our song of thanksgiving. 
Father, if the cup may pass from us, help us to 
give thee the glory.” And now, the tear of the 
mother falls, which before refused to give relief, 
but it is the tear of grateful joy. ‘* Make her, if 
thou givest her back, a iamb in the fold of the 
Redeemer, and let thy loving kindness ever be 
upon her.” 

That evening did they meet for their wonted 
devotions, with overflowing hearts. The large 
Bible is in the hands of the old man, and softly, 
but distinctly does he read— 

‘* The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; he 
leadeth ine beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul; he leadeth me in the 
paths of righteousness, for his name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for thou art 
with me: thy rod, and thy staff, they comfort me. 

Thou preparedst a table before me, in the pres- 
ence of mine enemies: thou anointedst my head 
with oil; my cup runneth over; 
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Surely goodness and mercy have followed me 
all the days of my life, and I will dwell in the house 
of the Lord forever.” 

Not one voice is wanting of the happy family, 
save that of Grace, to swell their song of thanks- 
giving; and they find a beauty and a meaning in 
their evening hymn, which was before unknown. 

‘‘ Through all the changing scenes of life, 
In trouble and in joy, 

The praises of my God shall still 
My heart and tongue employ. 

The hosts of God encamp around, 
The dwellings of the just; 

Protection he affords to all 
Who make his name their trust. 

Oh, make but trial of his love, 
Experience will decide 

How blest are they, and only they, 
Who in his truth confide. 

Fear him, ye saints, and you will then 
Have nothing else to fear; 

Make you his service your delight, 
He’ll make your wants his care.” 

And the evening prayer; that was an offering 
oftheheart. Itwas simple and unaffected gratitude 
breathed forth for the blessings of the day, and for 
the hopes of life to the little one, which they might 
now indulge. Happy, thrice happy, thought I, is 
a circle like this, living together, in the fear of 
God; yea, happy is that circle whose God is the 
Lord. CaRLINA. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
A TALK WITH MY LITTLE DAUGHTER—No 10. 


Georgiana. Mother, 1 have often read in the 
Bible, about the angels. .Are they not very nu- 
merous? 

Mother. Yes, my daughter, there is a great 
company of these truly happy beings. In one 
chapter, in Daniel, where they are represented as 
standing before the throne of God, it is said that 
thousand thousands ministered unto him, and ten 
thousand times ten thousand stood before him. 

G. So many, mother! Where do all this great 
company live? 

M. Heaven is their home, that blissful, happy 
place to which all Christians are going. 

G. But, mother, I should think that so many 
angels would fill all heaven. 

M. God can make room enough in heaven for 
all the angels, and all good men and women, and 
children too. 

G. I should think the angels must be very wise, 
if they have always lived in heaven. Do they 
study, mother? 

M. No doubt the angels are the highest order of 
intelligent beings, for they are taught by God, 
stand in his immediate presence, and worship con- 
tinually at his feet. Day and night, for nearly six 
thousand years, they have been studying the works 
of God. They do not become weary as we do, 
but all that they do, serves to increase their ac- 
tivity and their enjoyment. 

G. How much they must know, after studying 
so long, and having God for their teacher. Do, 
mother, give me some further account of the an- 
gels. I did not think it would be so interesting. 

M. The angels are beings of wonderful might. 
Do you not remember, that during the reign of 
David, an angel slew, in Judah and Jerusalem, 
70 thousand, in three days. In one night, an an- 
gel destroyed of the army, of that wicked king 
Senacherib, 185,000. Other facts might be men- 
tioned to prove that the angels are beings of won- 
derful might. 

G. Mother, I should be afraid of the angels, they 
are beings of so much power. 

M. lf you love and serve God, you need not 
be afraid of the angels, nor of any other beings, 
for it is a part of their business to watch over 
good children, and keep them from harm, and 
when they die, to take their souls toheaven. But 
if you live in sin, you have every thing to fear. 
But to proceed. The angels also possess wonder- 


ful activity. You have often read in the Bible 
about Daniel, and know he used to pray a great 
deal. At one time, as soon as he began to pray, 
the Lord told the angel Gabriel to go with a mes- 
sage to Daniel. No sooner had Gabriel received 
the command, than he flew away from under the 
vaults of heaven, then through the long regions of 
space, and came down to this world; and by the 
time Daniel had finished his prayer, he was by his 
side, touched him, and told him that he was great- 
ly beloved, and that he had come to give him in- 
struction. 

G. Did not Gabriel move more rapidly than 
any thing in this world? 

M. We know of nothing in the material uni- 
verse, the swiftness of whose motion, bears any 
comparison to the flight of the angel at this time. 

G. Mother, I should have thought that Daniel 
would almost have wept for joy, when he knew 
that he was greatly beloved by God, and that the 
angel was sent down from heaven to give him in- 
struction. But, mother, you said the angels had 
been studying nearly 6000 years. I think they 
must look very old, if they have lived so long. 

M. No, my dear the heaven where God’s pe- 
culiar presence dwells, waxes not old, neither do 
its inhabitants. You may recollect that the angels 
which appeared at the tomb of our Saviour, were 
taken for young men. They were then, at least, 
4000 years old, although they appeared young. 
Their youth and beauty will no doubt outlive the 
flight of millions of years, and improve and bright- 
en forever. 

Now, my daughter, you must remember that the 
angels are perfectly holy, are never proud, never 
have wrong feelings, never speak unkindly of any 
one, are never lazy, never get angry, never waste 
their time about trifles; and if you would like to 
go and live in heaven with them, you must be dili- 
gent, and obedient, must gain useful knowledge, 
must study God’s words and works, must try to 
do good, and above all things must hate and for- 
sake sin. R. E. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SCHOLAR. 


In a town not many miles from this city, (Phila- 
delphia,) there lived a little boy, by the name of 
George. His parents were always very attentive 
to send him to the Sunday School each Lord’s 
day, and it was one of the greatest pleasures to 
the child to attend and receive instruction from his 
kind teacher, and through him he was led to love 
the Lord Jesus, & to feel that his Maker loved him. 

Some months since, this dear little boy was at- 
tacked with the scarlet fever, and the disease be- 
came daily worse and worse, till finally the physi- 
cian said that he could not live much longer. This 
was sad intelligence to his parents, who had set 
much love on their darling boy; but they trusted 
in God, and remembered that ‘‘ whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth.”’ 

It was told George that he was very ill, and that 
soon he would have to die. He looked around 
and saw his parents weeping, and said,—‘‘ Dear 
father and mother, do not weep for me; if I die, I 
know my Saviour will take me to his home, and I 
shall be happy forever.” 

In a few days his death took place. Just before 
leaving this world he called around him his friends, 
bade his father, mother, and all farewell, and said, 
«Oh, how good my dear teacher was, for making 
me remember my Creator, in the days of my 
youth.” His spirit took its flight to dwell in the 
mansions ‘‘not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. ”’ 

My little reader, are you a Sunday school schol- 
ar? If you are, do you ‘‘ remember now thy Crea- 
tor?’ Do you, like little George, value the privi- 
lege of having a kind teacher to lead you in the 
paths of religion, and prepare youfor death? Per- 
haps you may imagine you may not have to die, 
for many years. Think not so, my young friend; 








— 





even before to-morrow’s sun, you may be called 


hence. If you disregard religion, and make not 
your peace with God, should you be suddenly 
taken away, what will be your condition when you 
appear in the presence of the offended Judge of 
all? There will be said unto all Satan’s children, 
‘Depart from me, ye wicked, into everlasting 
fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” Let 
me then, urge you to seek, as George did, pardon 
now in your youth, 
«See the kind Shepherd, Jesus, stands, 
With all engaging charms; 
Hark, how he calls the tender lambs, 
And folds them in his arms.” 

Go to this Saviour, while still he calls,—‘‘ Little 
children, come unto me;” go and ask forgiveness 
through him, for by him alone can we obtain re- 
lief. Then when death shall bring to you his sum- 
mons, it will be a welcome visiter, for the holy ar- 
gels will carry you to heaven, and you shall for- 
ever rest in the bosom of Jesus.—Epis. Rec. 








MORALITY. 
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THREE OLD LAWS. 


They are more than three thousand years old; 
but like the rocks and the mountains, time does 
not weaken them, or put them out of use. They 
were given to the Jews; but they are just as suit- 
able to Christians. They should be obeyed by all 
the world, in all countries. Will you not learn 
them, and try to keep them? 

One is this. Thou shalt not curse the deaf, nor 
put a stumbling block before the blind. (Lev. xix. 
14.) This precept teaches us the duty of compas- 
sion and kindness towards those who suffer from 
any affliction, such as the blind, the lame, the 
deaf, the sick, the crazy. How strange that chil- 
dren should ever be found ridiculing those who 
are deprived of any of their faculties! How cruel 
to make sport of such, and how wicked to injure 
them! ‘he boy that would put something in the 
way of a blind man to cause him to fall, or that 
would speak abusively to a deaf person, because 
he could not hear what was said, shows a charae- 
ter of great wickedness. The boy of right feel- 
ings would rather take the hand of the blind man 
to lead him in the right path; and would by his 
looks and conduct show the deaf man that he wish- 
ed to treat him with respect. Be careful not te 
hurt the feelings of such as are afflicted. Never 
laught at, or stare, or point at persons because 
they have not all the blessings that you have. 
Remember that many of those who are now de- 
prived of their senses, or have lost their limbs, 
were once as sound and healthy as you are; and 
that nothing but God’s goodness can keep you 
from the same condition in which they are now. 
Do not provoke God. Remember this law. 

Here is another. Thou shalt rise up before the 
hoary head, and honor the face of the old man. 
(Lev. xix. 32.) 

Why should we respect an old person? I sup- 
pose scarcely any one will ask this question, be- 
cause we all have a natural feeling that it is right 
to honor the aged. They should be respected be- 
cause they have nearly finished the journey of 
life: they have toiled through many years; pass- 
ed through many sorrows; they are soon to go in- 
to eternity. In the aged we expect the wisdom of 
experience; the lessons of prudence; the strength 
of virtue; the strength of good habits, and a good 
life. This, indeed, is not always the case with 
the aged: but it seems to be the character that 
belongs to men who have lived many years. 
And whether this be the case or not, there is 
something in age that demands our respect, and 
places the eld in a higher rank than those who 
are young. It is well to show deference to those 
who are older than ourselves, although they may 
not be very aged. Nothing is more disagreeable 
than to see a young person contradicting the opin- 
ion of those who are older, or undertaking to re- 
prove them in an upstart manner; or treating 
them with contempt. Respect gray hairs. Make 





allowances for the frailties of the old. Be kind 
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and affectionate to your aged relations. Listen 
to them with attention. Mind their wants, and let 
them see that you wish to do them service. 

The last of the three old laws that I intend to 
mention is this. Cursed be he that setleth light by 
his father or his mother. (Deut. xxvii. 16.) This 
is a most solemn condemnation of those who de- 
spise, neglect, or ill treat their parents. The 
law of Moses required that the son who struck or 
cursed his father or mother should be put to death. 
But here the child who only sets light by his pa- 
rents is cursed. Alas, how many are guilty of 
this sin! To set light by the advice of a parent is 
to pass it by as if it was not worth attending to. 
To set light by their authority is to pay no regard 
to their commands. To set light by their persons 
is to pay them no respect, and to withhold that re- 

ard and reverence which are due tothem. The 
duty of children is both to obey their parents and 
to honor them; and they are bound to do this not 
only whilst they are children, but so long as their 
parents live. 

Learn and keep these three laws, and it shall 
be well with you. Humility, modesty, respectful- 
ness, and regard to parents are more honorable 
than crowns and riches, and more beautiful than 


jewels.— Youth’s Friend. 
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REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTE. 


After the treachery of Arnold at West Point, Gen. 
Washington was deeply anxious to get that infamous 
traitor into his power, He had escaped safely to the 
British and resided in New York. Washington sent 
for Maj. Lee, and communicating his plan, asked if 
in his division of the army, there was a man to whom 
they might entrust this desperate and all but hopeless 
enterprise. Lee’s thoughts recurred to a Sergeant 
Champe, a bold, intelligent, and enterprising soldier, 
and he was called on to know whether he would un- 
dertake the enterprise. ‘The plan was that he should 
desert to the British, find his way to New York, learn 
the residence of Arnold, secure the aid of some one 
or more in the city friendly to the Americans, seize 
Arnold in the night, bind and gag him, take him to a 
boat and cross to the Jersey side, where Gen. Lee 
would have a party of cavalry ready to receive them. 

Champe agreed to the enterprize. But it was at 
the peril of his life that he should desert. It would 
require the utmost skill and caution to pass the nu- 
merous American sentinels in safety. Yet he mount- 
ed his horse, for he was a dragoon, and in an hour 
after he had received his orders was on his way. He 
had not gove but a few miles before he encountered 
a sentinel. He dashed by him unhurt by the dis- 
charge of his musket. But the alarm that a man had 
deserted was soon given, and secon an officer hasten- 
ed to Gen. Lee’s quarters for orders. Lee, anxious 
for the safety of Champe, and the success of the en- 
terprize, detained the officer by one surmise and ano- 
ther to give Champe time, till at lust he was compel- 
led to give the order for pursuit. Twenty horsemen 
were in their stirrups at once, and the chase com- 
menced. Champe was at length descried, but by the 
most strenuous exertions he reached the Hudson 
abreast of several British armed barges, who having 
seen the race, fired on the pursuers, who were oblig- 
ed to retire, while Champe was welcomed as a deser- 
ter. He was sent to New York, bore the scrutiny of 
a severe examination by the British officers in safe- 
ty, made acquaintance with Arnold, ascertained his 
place of lodging, secured the aid of a man friendly to 
the American cause, prepared a boat at the wharf, 
and made arrangements to seize Arnold at 10 at night, 
while taking his accustomed walk in the garden. All 
this was communicated to Gen Lee by secret convey- 

ance, and he prepared to receive the traitor whom 
Champe was to convey, as proposed, to the Jersey 
side of the river. 


terprise was defeated, by the unexpected removal of | 
Arnold that very night to quarters in another part of 
the city, preparatory to his expedition to Virginia. 

Champe was ordered to accompany him to Virginia, 

and did so; but taking the first opportunity deserted 

to the Americans, though it did not happen till the 

following summer. He soon after made his appear- 
ance in the American camp, was received by Major 
Lee with the utmost cordiality and joy, and was mu- 
nificently rewarded by Gen. Washington for his zeal 

and courage in this important, though unsuccessful 

enterprise. 

How happy would it be if every one of the young 
readers of this interesting narration, had such a spirit 
of entire consecration to their Saviour and his glory, 
as Sergeant Champe had to the service of his coun- 
try. How noble the réward which would be given 

them by the great Captain of their Salvation! 

















VARIETY. 


Advice to Apprentices. 

1. Having selected your profession, resolve not to 
abandon it; but by a life of industry and enterprise, to 
adorn it. You will be much more likely to succeed 
in the business you ‘have long studied than that of 
which you know but little. 

2. Select the best company in your power to ob- 
tain; and let your conversation be on those things you 
wish to learn. Frequent conversation will elicit 
much instruction. 

8. Obtain a friend to select for you the best books 
on morality and religion, and the liberal arts, and par- 
ticularly those which treat of your profession. It is 
not the reading of many books that makes a man 
wise, but the reading of those which can impart wis- 
dom. Thoroughly understand what you read; take 
notes of all that is worth remembering, and frequently 
review what you have written. 

4. Select for your model the purest and greatest 
characters; and always endeavor to imitate their vir- 
tues, and emulate their greatness, 

5. Serve God; attend to his worship; and endeay- 
or to set an example of piety, charity, and sobriety to 
all around you. 

6. Be temperate in all things. 

7. Love your country; respect your rulers; treat 
with kindness your fellow apprentices; let your great 
aim be usefulness to mankind. 

8. Get all you can by honest industry; spend noth- 
ing extravagantly; and provide largely for old age. 
9. Do unto others as you would have others do un- 
to you. 

10. In a word, think much, act circumspectly, and 
live usefully.—Eaeter News Leiter. 


cee 
Anecdote of John Adams, 


Behind the house of John Adams, lies a meadow of 
some extent, with which was connected an anecdote 
he was wont himself to relate, to the last days of’ his 
life. We extract its narration from the History of 
Quincy, the author of which had heard it from his 
own lips. It is interesting as showing from what 
accidental circumstances often spring the most impor- 
tant changes in the lives and fortunes of distinguished 
men. We only premise, that when young, President 
Adams senior, was but little attached tobooks. Study 
was tq him an irksome task. 

‘““When I was a hoy, I had to study the Latin 
grammar, but it was dull and I hated it. My father 
was anxious to send me to college, and therefore I 
studied grammar till I could bear with it no longer, 
and going to my father, I told him I did not like to 
study, and asked for some other employment. It 
was opposing his wishes and he was quick in his an- 
swer. ‘ Well, John,” said he, “If Latin grammar 
does not suit you, you may try ditching; perhaps that 
will. My meadow yonder needs a ditch, and you 
may put by Latin and try that.” 

“This seemed a delightful change, and to this 
meadow I went. But I soon found ditching harder 
than Latin, and the first forenoon was the longest I 
ever experienced. That day I eat the bread of la- 
bor, and glad was I when night came on. ‘That 
night I made some comparison between Latin gram- 
mar and ditching, but said not a word about it. I 
dug the next forenoon, and wanted to return to Latin 
at dinner; but it was humiliating and I could not do 
it. At night, toil conquered pride, and I told my 
father—one of the severest of my life—that if he 
chose, I would go back to Latin grammar. He was 





But the well concerted and well nigh successful en- 
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inable ditch.”—Am. Mag. of Us 
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Indian Cuteness, 
A chief, by the name of Glover, in some gush of 
passion, happened to slay another Indian. The in- 
variable penalty for killing among those beings is 
death, and that punishment is, by their custom, to be 
inflicted by the nearest friend of the deceased. ‘These 
had met together, with the prisoner in their charge, 
to execute their last sentence on poor Glover. He 
asked one favor of his judges before he died, and, as 
generous enemies he hoped they would grant it, as it 
was the last he would ever ask of them; it was that 
he might be permitted to take one more glass of li- 
quor, and smoke one more pipe of tobacco, So small 
a request was readily granted; they promised to post- 
one the execution until he drank and smoked again, 
estes got them sufficiently committed to this pro- 
position, he gave them to understand that he never 
intended to do either. Such is the sacredness of an 
Indian promise, that this subterfuge saved Glover’s 
life. ‘This occurrence took place ten years ago. 
[Carolina Watchman. 


s labor in that abom- 
eful Knowledge. 


et 
Anecdote of a Temperance Boy. 


At the late annual meeting of the Boston Baptist 
S. S. Union, the Secretary, Mr. Howe, related the 
following anecdote. A little boy, a member of one of 
the schools under the patronage of the Union, belong- 
ing to a poor but respectable family, was sent by his 
mother one day to buy a pint of rum, for the purpose 
of bathing. ‘The money she gave him was more than 
enough to purchase the rum, by one cent. This she 
told him he might spend foracake. After buying the 
rum, the boy asked for a cake; but was told by the 
store-keeper that he hadn’t any. Upon this, he took 
up his bottle and ran home. On reaching home, his 
mother asked him, why he did not get a cake for his 
cent. “ Why,” said he, ‘* Mr. A. hadn’t any cakes, 
and because I had a bottle of Rum, I was ashamed to 
go into any other store to get one, and so I ran home 
as fast as I could.”"—S. S. Treasury. 


ep 
The Noble Negro. 


There was once a vessel sailing on the ocean, in 
which there was a colored man with two little boys in 
his care. They were sons of the captain, who was 
then on board another ship. ‘The wind blew very 
hard, and raised such a tempest that the vessel was 
broken in pieces. The sailors got into a boat to save 
their lives. The black man put the children in the 
boat, and was going to get in himself, but the sailors 
told him, that if he and the children all came in, the 
boat would sink. He did not take out the children, 
that he might save his own life, but stepped back into 
the sinking ship and said, ‘* Give niy respects to my 
master, and tell him I am sorry for all my faults.” 
The captain received his children safe, but he will 
never see the generous man who gave up his life to 
save theirs.—H. Moore. 











POETRY. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TO AN AMBITIOUS STUDENT. 
Go, cull on classic ground 
The brightest flowers e’er found— 
With these, enwreath full many a glittering gem; 
Philosophy divine 
Shall, to thy choice resign 
Whate’er is rich to grace thy diadem. 


Before Fame’s altar bow, 
And place upon thy brow, 

Thy garland sparkling with unnumbered hues;— 
Let nations, wondering gaze, ° 
Upon its dazzling blaze, 

Until thy sated heart their fulsome shouts refuse. 
See! lustreless is now 
The wreath upon thy brow,— 

Dost cast, disgusted what’s so dear away? 
Pursue another course, 
There still is one resource; 

Thou yet may’st win a crown of pure and fadeless ray. 
Lo, never-fading flowers, 
On amaranthine bowers, 

Thick cluster on the verdant hill of God; 
Speed thou thy footsteps where 
Those flowers perfume the air, 

And seraph strains are breathing all abroad.. 


And as those anthems breathe, 
Do thou thy garland wreathe, 

Of flowers celestial, gems and priceless gold; 
Then join the angel choir, 











glad of it; and if I have since gained any distinction, 








And strike the golden lyre 
To Him, who in life’s book thy name enrolled. D. 





